Haugen

Agriculture, was sponsored jointly by Represen-
tative Haugen and Senator Charles L. McXary
of Oregon. Twice passed by Congress, in 1927
and 1928, the bill was blocked both times by
presidential veto, ll^allacc's Farmer, Aug. 5,
I933> asserted that "the spirit of the McXary-
Haugen bill is the spirit of the present farm
act. Both aim at raising farm incomes. The
long agitation for the McXary-Haugen bill
helped greatly to prepare the farmer and the
public for the more radical and thorogoing pro-
gram now under way.1' But before this stage
in farm relief was attained Haugen had become
the political victim of the discontent that he had
sought to allay. In the landslide of 1932 he was
defeated by over twenty thousand majority, los-
ing all the counties of his district. \Vorn by
long years of public service, he survived defeat
but a few months.

His long-continued political success was due
to industry, integrity, party loyalty and regu-
larity on most issues, the ability to make and
keep friends both among fellow partisans and
the opposition, and the peculiar hold which, he
retained for a generation upon the confidence
and regard of his rural, foreign-born constitu-
ency. On Oct. 25, 1885, he was married to
Bertha Evenson; they had two children, Lauritz
and Xorma. His death occurred at his home
in Xorwood, Iowa, after several months* illness.

[Personal papers in the possession of his daughter,
Mrs. J. O. E. Johnson of Xorthwood, Iowa, who fur-
nished information as to certain facts;
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HAUGEN, NILS PEDERSON (Mar. 9,
i849-Apr. 23, 1931), representative in Congress
and tax commissioner, was born in Modum,
Norway, one of the eight children of Peder N.
and Karen (Stensrud) Haugen. In 1854 the
Haugen family emigrated to Wisconsin where
the elder Haugen, a farmer and blacksmith,
bought land in the Rush River settlement of
Pierce County. Until he was fourteen Nils
worked as a farm boy and attended district
school intermittently; beginning in 1864 he
worked for some years in Wisconsin lumbering,
in a stave factory, a shingle mill, rafting, and
logging. In the fall of 1868 he entered Luther
College, Decorah, Iowa, where, with the excep-
tion of a winter spent in an academy at River
Falls and in teaching in nearby schools, he
studied until 1871. The next fall he entered the
law school of the University of Michigan, and
in 1874 he was graduated and admitted to the
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bar.  On Mar. I, 1875, he was married to Inge-
borg Rasmussen of St. Croix County, Wis.

Upon entering a law partnership in River
Falls, Haugen became a court reporter, a posi-
tion he held until 1881. Elected on the Repub-
lican ticket he served two terms (1879-80) in
the Wisconsin House of Representatives. In
iSSi he was elected railroad commissioner and
for five years filled that post "with marked
ability and independence" (LaFollette, post, p.
177). At a special election in 1887 Haugen won
a seat in Congress; he completed four terms in
that body, achieving reelection even in 1890
when Wisconsin turned sharply against the Re-
publican party. He did not try for reelection
in 1894 but sought the Republican nomination
as gubernatorial candidate with the support of
Robert M. LaFollette \_q.v.~]. Failing to win the
endorsement of the convention he returned to
his law practice. He campaigned for McKinley
on the West Coast in 1896.

After LaFollette won the governorship in
1900, pledged to reform in railroad taxation,
Haugen was appointed a member of the state
tax commission. He served on this committee
until 1921 and was its chairman for a decade
(1911-21). He played a part in strengthening
the commission's stand for full-value assessment
of property, an ad valorem tax on railroads,
and a survey of the cost of railroad properties
in Wisconsin. His chief contribution to the
Progressive cause lay in his fight for reforms
in this field. He promoted an income tax for
Wisconsin; drafted an amendment to the state's
constitution in 1903 which paved the way for
such a tax, and prepared the income tax bill first
presented in 1909 and passed with some changes
two years later. A member of the National Tax
Association from its beginning, Haugen was its
president in 1920. The following year he was
appointed an advisor of the Montana Board of
Equalization, serving until the commission be-
came permanent in 1923. On his subsequent
retirement from public service, Haugen com-
puted the value of properties for several rail-
roads. After the national campaign of 1912 his
enthusiasm for the LaFollette Progressives
cooled, and LaFollerte's stand on the war fur-
ther reduced its temperature.

Haugen died in Madison, after an illness of
several months, survived by his wife and by
their daughter, Constance. His published remi-
niscences (post) are valuable for anecdotes,
shrewd commentary on people and politics, and
information on economic problems and experi-
mentation in a progressive state, but they
marked by no little prejudice and error.
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